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l’oreword 


Everything | Needed to Know About Life | Learned 
From the Pennsy was originally presented as an after 
dinner talk on the occasion of the John W. Barriger III 
National Railroad Library Board of Directors’ meeting 
held on May 12, 2001. It was so warmly received al 
that time that we felt Professor Schwantes’ talk 
deserved a wider audience. It is important to note that 
the Librarys namesake began his railroad career on 
the Pennsylvania Railroad, starting as summer help in 
1918. Later, he completed the Pennsylvania Railroad's 
program of executive training, an education which 
clearly stood him in good stead throughout his long 
and varied career. We are delighted to dedicate the 
printed version of this talk to all those who, as 
Professor Schwantes and Mr. Barriger did, learned 
something special indeed from the “Standard Railroad 
of the World.” 


John N. Hoover Gregory P- Ames 

Director Curator, John W. Barriger III 
St. Louis Mercantile Library National Railroad Library 
University of Missouri-St. Louis University of Missouri-St. Louis 
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Everything | Needed to Know 
about Life | Learned from 
the Penny 
by 


Carlo: fi. Schwantes 


Best-selling author, Robert Fulghum, claims that 
“all | really need to know I learned in kindergarten.” 
His success with a book by that title suggests he may 
be right. In my case, | truly believe that everything 
| really needed to know about life | learned as a 
pre-leenager from the Pennsylvania Railroad. Let me 
hasten to explain. 

In the years after World War II, about when | 
was afflicted with the common childhood condition 
known as the “terrible twos,” my ex-Gl father found 
work as a translator of foreign languages for a large 
pharmaceutical firm in Indianapolis. Alas, housing 
Was in extremely short supply immediately after the 
war and all he could find in Indianapolis was a shabby 
rental that still featured a privy in the backyard. 
Instead, he decided to rent an apartment in the near- 
by suburb of Greenfield and commute twenty miles to 
work each day. After a few years we were delighted to 


move to a rental house. 
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It was nol a great house, but at least it had 
indoor plumbing. By any measure it was not located 
in the better parts of Greenfield, and many people 
probably would have scorned it because it was 
situated so close to the busy mainline tracks of the 
Pennsylvania Railroad between New York and St. Louis. 
Some people might have thought that we had moved 
to the wrong side of the tracks. That thought never 
crossed my mind. As I grew up there, until my parents 
moved to Indianapolis and a new suburban home of 
their own in the late 1950s, I felt like the luckiest kid 
in the world. 

As | look back from where | am almost 
fifty years later, I still feel lucky. Not only did our 
Greenfield house provide me a front row seat from 
which to observe the railroad industry during a time 
of transition from steam to diesel, but also it was 
located just one block off U. S. 40, a highway corridor 
that in earlier times had been the historic National 
Road linking Cumberland, Maryland, and Vandalia, 
Illinois. In our 6" grade Indiana history class we 
learned how pioneers had arranged logs in the muddy 
spots to form what were aptly called corduroy roads. 

Close to home | could see remnants of the 


old electric interurban line between Indianapolis and 


Dayton, Ohio, several parts of which had been extended 
alongside the old National Road. That line, the Terre 
Haute, Indianapolis, and Kastern, abandoned all 
service through Greenfield nearly two decades before 
we moved there, but gradually | learned to recognize 
remnants of the interurban line as | walked through 
town to school. 

However, it was the Pennsylvania Railroad that 
was the main focus of my pre-leen years. Every morn- 
ing a steady parade of streamlined passenger trains 
sped by on their way to St. Louis, and every afternoon 
and evening they headed the other way from St. Louis 
to New York. 

I still remember the Pennsy’s streamliners 
in their post-World War Il glory days. The flagship 
on the line to St. Louis was the aptly named “Spirit of 
St. Louis.” In those days it was an all-Pullman train. 
Its all-coach counterpart was the “Jeffersonian,” 
though only later did | appreciate the word play 
between the surname of the third President and a 
streamlined train catering to the travel habits of the 
common man (and woman). There was also the 
“Indianapolis Limited.” 

I think a train called “The Penn-Texas” was 


my favorite because it carried cars through from New 
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york to St. Louis and on to various points in Texas. 
Those cars wore the exotic colors of three railroads 
of the Southwest. | liked the Tuscan Red favored by 
the Pennsy for its passenger trains, but the color 


schemes of the Southwestern railroads hinted at a 


larger world beyond the one I knew. The exotic names 


of three railroads in particular—Missouri Pacific, 
St. Louis-San Francisco, and Missouri-Kansas-Texas— 
defined the far boundaries of my mental geography 
and hinted at far-away destinations that someday 
| hoped to visit. That desire early fired me with 
ambition to do well in my classes, especially those 
in geography and history. To that end the Pennsy did 
me a big favor. 

When our family purchased its first television 
in the early 1950s, the nearest broadcasting stations 


were all located in Indianapolis, and the black and 


white pictures that flickered to life across its tiny 
screen were rather fuzzy even at the best of times. 
But whenever a train passed our house it somehow 
disturbed the weak signals and completely scrambled 
the image. Programs like “I Love Lucy” would dissolve 
into electronic snow until the train had passed. I recall 
that Pennsy’s big steam locomotives seemed to cause 
the worst TV reception problems. Of course, if only | 
had been able to see clearly into the future | would 
have rushed outside to watch the parade of soon-to- 
be-discarded steam locomotives and left “I Love Lucy” 
for the reruns. 

I vaguely recall, too, that once when a freight 
train derailed in the center of town a boxcar burst 
open like a struck pinata. It was filled with toys of all 
types. Every child, it seems, had an early Christmas 
that year thanks to the Pennsylvania Railroad. | could 
go on with fond reminiscences, but more to the point: 
What exactly did I learn from daily contact with the 
Pennsy? Several things come to mind, and | don’t want 
to rank these in importance. 

Be punctual, be orderly. 

|! remember when I visited the Indianapolis 
Union Station in 1956 and for the first time discov- 


ered a Pennsylvania Railroad timetable in the public 
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display rack. It also contained timetables for the New 
York Central and Monon lines. Those timetables repre- 
sented an incredible revelation to an eleven-year-old. 
Until that point | had been able to discern a regular 
pattern of passenger train operation, but those 
timetables showed me just how precise and orderly il 
was. | became time conscious in a whole new way. 

Kven now when I have a nightmare, it usually 
involves some variation of a simple theme: | am late 
and | am rushing to catch a train that is going to 
leave the station exactly on time. In those days, the 
Pennsy usually did. 

For me it is a sign of civilization in decay 
when passenger trains run habitually late, as they 


did on many railroads just before the coming of 


Amtrak in 1971, and now as happens all too often 
on commercial airline flights. Ii was when the mighty 
Pennsylvania started running downhill financially that 
its trains often ran late. That was not true in the 
mid-1950s, however. 

A second lesson is to expect and prepare for 
the unexpected. 

As | watched Pennsy trains passing our home 


in the early to mid-1950s I came to realize that the 


next train to pass might have either a diesel or steam 


locomotive. The order seemed entirely random. It was 
impossible for me to predict. In my youthful mind, that 
Was the way the great railroad worked—and would 
probably always work. 

Then one day | heard a train approaching and 
| darted out the back door to watch it pass. What I 
Saw was wholly unexpected. It was a very long train 
composed entirely of steam locomotives, but all with- 
out steam. Lined up like tired circus elephants they 
were on their way to be scrapped. After that | saw no 


more Pennsy trains pulled by steam. That seemed 
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GEA CSS that have 


come every year 


ince its founding 100 years ago, the Pennsylvania Railroad 
has paid to its employees, stockholders and bondholders 
approximately twelve and a half billion dollars. 
Never once over that century has it failed to meet a financial 
Obligation when due. 
To its employees the Pennsylvania has paid in wages a sum 
exceeding ten billions dollars. 
To stockholders, it has paid a cash return in every year since 
1847—a total of a billion and a quarter dollars. 


\dvertisement on the 100th Anniversary of the Pennsylvania Railroad, 1946 


inconceivable only a few months earlier. | had always 
expected steam locomotives to be around. Kkxpect the 
unexpected because the only constant is change. My 
watching the Pennsy over the years proved that. 
A third lesson is that appearances are deceiving. 

The Pennsylvania Railroad was the mightiest 
thing | knew. The federal government, | was told al 
school, was much bigger, but as far as I could see it 
‘an only a post office in Greenfield. To me a single 
Pennsy passenger train was far more impressive than 
the Greenfield post office. 

Litthe did | know in the 1950s that the mighty 
Pennsy was already suffering a form of financial harden- 
ing of the arteries. It was not as robust as appearances 
would suggest, nor was its management planning well 
for the future. 

| did not recognize the significance of all those 
heavily loaded semi-trucks grinding through Greenfield 
along crowded U.S. 40, or of the occasional DC-3 that 
droned overhead. | remember when I first visited Weir 
Cook Airport, now Indianapolis International Airport. 
In those days an onlooker could stand at a chain link 
fence a few dozen yards from the airplanes and watch 
all that went on. | marveled at the majestic Super-G 


Constellations operated by Trans World Airlines as 
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well as the DC-3s used by regional carriers like Ozark 
and Lake Central. | rather enjoyed watching the DC-3s 
start their enormous radial engines because they 
created such impressive smoke and noise as they 
Slowly cranked to life. Even now I can hear that sound 
in my mind. 

Commercial aviation was exotic, but never did 
I think most people would abandon luxurious trains 
like the “Spirit of St. Louis” for the DC-3s, or even 
for the Constellations. Indeed, appearances are 
deceiving. A fourth lesson is that there are no 
fuarantees in life. 

I must add here that my parents took me regu- 
larly to church, and all these basic truths | share with 
you could have been discerned from cursory study of 
the Bible. But the Pennsylvania Railroad objectified 
for me those Bible lessons as nothing else did. 

One especially dear member of our small 
congregation was a woman | shall call Mary. She was 
our pianist. | don’t know much about Mary except thal 
she was a mulatto in a predominately white commu- 
nity. She never had many of the world’s material 
goods. Her tiny house, which my mother and I visited 
often on Friday evenings, did not have indoor plumb- 


ing, which this ten-year old had concluded was the 


dividing line between affluence and poverty. 

However, Mary kept house for one of 
Greenfield's prominent banking families, and she 
had done so for many years. As a reward for her 
years of faithful service, the banker presented Mary 
with a generous retirement gift to provide for her old 
age and to allow her finally to enjoy some of life’s 
luxuries. That is, he gave her shares, perhaps many 
shares, of what he thought was one of the safest 
securities money could buy (a stock for “widows and 
orphans,” as it was popularly phrased) in a company 
that had paid dividends for more than a century, even 
during the great depression of the 1930s. Yes, you 
guessed it. He based Marys retirement income, at 
least in part, on Pennsylvania Railroad common 
Stock. 

Alas, aS | came to realize when the Pennsy 
(later part of the ill-fated Penn Central) dropped its 
dividend a few years later, there are no guarantees in 
life. | really don’t know what happened to Mary. We 
relocated to Indianapolis in the late 1950s at about 
the time she retired. | can only guess what happened 
after that and feel very sorry for her. Life has its 
haves and have-nots. 


| learned that lesson not from the example 


of Mary, who as a member of our litthe church was 
always considered our equal regardless of her meager 
portion of the world’s goods. | learned first about 
haves and have-nots by living in close proximity to the 
Pennsylvania Railroad. 

We neighborhood boys once built a large 

clubhouse in a box elder tree alongside the tracks. 
Its appeal for me was mainly to gain a better look at 
the passing trains. The twin tracks ran along a slight 
embankment here and the elevated tree house afford- 
ed a much better view of the trains. 

One cold day we found our tree house burned. | 
think a hobo had used it for shelter and perhaps even 
started a fire to keep warm or heat a can of soup. | 
cannot say for certain, but that seems the most logi- 
cal explanation. The occasional hobos | saw along the 
Pennsy tracks were my introduction to economic 
stratification. | know now that poverty and wealth can 
be explained in complex and elaborate terms, but for 
me poverty comes down to some poor soul trying to 
keep warm in our modest tree house. We had more 
scrap lumber, but we never rebuill our tree house. 
Hlowever, the hobos | saw along the Pennsy left a last- 
ing impression on me. Another Pennsy lesson is that 


when all else fails use Common sense. 


“Stop, Look, Listen,” was a common warning 
at railroad crossings, and that remains rather sound 
advice for a good life—and especially for those of us 
who are teachers. When a student comes to my office 


Lo discuss a class assignment or a personal problem, 


| always want to “Stop, Look, Listen.” 

Be careful what you wish for. 

I remember thinking that the greatest 
thing would be to ride the “Spirit of St. Louis” from 
Indianapolis to New York. That remained my dream 
until Christmas 1970, when I finally got to do so. 
I was going to the annual meeting of the American 
Historical Association in Boston. 


Alas, the “Sprit of St. Louis” that pulled into 
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the Indianapolis Union Station looked nothing like the 
elegant train of my youth. As | recall, it consisted of 
only a locomotive and a single coach. At each stop the 
conductor flipped on the lights and awakened all but 
the most determined sleepers. A little girl asleep on 
the seat ahead of me more than soaked her diaper 
during the night and the excess liquid ran down into 
the steam baseboard heater, and you can imagine how 
that car smelled. To make a long story short, | can- 
celled the return portion of my ticket from Boston and 
flew home. Finally, let me offer this observation: take 
time to smell the crossties. 

| don't mean that as a joke. Though that is not 
possible with modern concrete ties, on a hot summer 
day in Indiana a discerning person in the 1950s could 
smell the distinctive odor of creosote used to preserve 
wooden railroad crossties. | realized then that all 
landscapes have characteristic smells to them, and 
over the years | have learned to use all my senses to 
appreciate a landscape fully. To smell and hear as 
well as see a landscape. 

That is something | still enjoy doing. | like to 
open my windows when driving along Interstate 70 
across Illinois and Indiana to hear the sound of the 


highway, and to smell newly mown hay. Better yet, 


| like to divert from busy I-70 onto old U. S. 40, where 
I can really slow down and experience the passing 
countryside with all my senses. 

| especially am transported, no pun intended, 
by the smell of a railroad landscape. Even now when 
| have a whiff of creosote or coal smoke | am trans- 
ported back to those pleasant days of living along the 
Pennsylvania Railroad in Indiana. 

As | noted earlier, we moved to Indianapolis 
and not since the 1950s have I lived in close proximity 
to a railroad line. Even so, | still thrill when | hear a 


locomotive whistle or horn during the night. | can't 


hear that where I am living now, but I believe it might 
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be a good idea to buy a retirement home located close 
enough to the tracks to hear locomotives passing 
through the night. My wife would disagree, though. 

As for the Pennsy, you may know the story 
well. It merged with the New York Central in the late 
1960s to form the Penn Central, an ungainly combina- 
tion which went bankrupt a few months later in 1970. 
It was the largest bankruptcy in American history to 
that time. Once impressive tracks through Greenfield 
sprouted weeds and were finally ripped out. The 
embankment is still there and today forms part of an 
unofficial jogging trail. The new Hancock County 
courthouse annex has been erected exactly where the 
tracks used to run, and with each passing year it is 
less obvious that Greenfield was once part of what the 
Harvard University landscape historian John Stilgoe 
aptly called the “metropolitan corridor.” The new 
metropolitan corridor is I-70 located about five miles 
north of the center of town, and Greenfield itself is 
moving that way. | only wonder what lessons, if any, 
young boys living in close proximity to the interstate 
learn by watching its passing traffic. 

As for me, | firmly believe and will say again, 
everything | needed to know about life | learned from 


the Pennsy. Well, a/most everything. 


PENNSYLVANIA. RAILROAD Passenger and 
Freight Traffic Representatives listed on pages 
90-51 of this time table are always available 
Lo assist you. Whether your requirements are 
for travel or shipping, they are ready with 
quick, helpful answers to your questions. 


Carlos A. Schwantes is the St. Louis Mercantile Library Endowed 
Professor in Western & Transportation Historical Studies at the 
University of Missouri - St. Louis. He formerly directed the Institute 


for Pacific Northwest Studies at the University of Idaho and is the 
author of many books, including 


: Railroad Signatures Across the 
acilic Northwest (winner of the 


Railroad & Locomotive Historical 
Society Book Award); Long Day's Journey: the Steamboat & 
« 


Stagecoach Era in the Northern West; Radical Heritage: Labor, 
Socialism, and Reform in Washington and British Columbia: and 
The Pacific Northwest: an Interpretive History. 
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